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LOVE IN’ & MIST. 


In the village of Cripplesingleit lived Miss Brid- 
get Sibthurdle, and Miss Dorothy Marchmyrtle. 
The villagers were apt to call them, when speaking 
of them, Mrs.; but in retaining the prefixed Mits, 
[have the sanction of their own invariable custom, 
and surely they had a right to decide on their own 
appellation. These two old maids had long been 
the stockfish of the village. They were a sort of 
land mark, and were supposed by the juveniles of 
the place to be coeval with the market cross,— 
That this, however, was not the case, appeareth 
from the register of the parish church of Garry- 
minster, wherein is recorded the baptism of Bridg- 
et, daughter of Humphrey and Bridget Sibthurdle, 
baptised Ma} 3, 1765; and of Dorothy, daughter 
of Johu and Sismunda Marchmyrtle, April 10 in 
the same year. We can most truly and seriously 
assure our readers, that the sin of old maidenhood 
did not lie at the door of either of these ladies.~ On 
the contrary, their efforts to divorce themselves 
from celibacy had been numberless. The learned 
professions had encountered a full display of their 
charms. Two successive. vicars had.obtained dis- 
pensations, and left to the curates the cure of souls. 
Two curates were married men. Twosnccecding 
ones had resigned their situation. The Ollapods 
and Briefwits were besieged in vain. One by one 
the apothecaries evaporated, and the attotneys 
would not plead, though there was every chance of 
an‘O yes’ from the respondents. Fate at length 
directed to the vijlage Jonah Elderberry, Esquire, 
a younger son’s younger son,” who retired in the 
58th year of his age to Cripplesingleit, on a gold 
headed cane, and a life annuity of one hundred 
and nineteen pounds, odd shillings odd pence, the 
bequest of an old aunt, for whom Jonah had inven- 
ted a tooth powder equally choice and cheap.— 
Jonah Elderberry, Esq., was a little man and a 
great beau. On his arrival in the vicinity of the 
two spinsters he was called the beau with two 
strings. He wore a little wig, very neat, and al- 
ways appeared in a cinnamon colored coat, and 
a faded apple bloom complexion. He carried age 
well: he also carried, on damp days, a small silk 
umbrella with an ivory handle. He wore silk 
stockings, with long clocks, and being inside of the 
clocks, he was sometimes called Bell hammer, 
which accounts for his striking harmony with the 
two spinsters. They heard of the name given him, 
and changed it to Bel-amour. 

To Mr. Elderberry, accordingly, both ladies laid 
siege. They besieged him in Lopes that he would 
beseech them; but each flattered herself with the 
hope of being the lucky she, and of disappointing 
the other. This was a powerful by-motive, for 
they were bosom friends. However, Mr. Elderber- 
ry’s conduct was sufficiently ambiguous; not that 
he failed in paying the most decided attentions to 
either lady: on the contrary he was equally assid- 


uous to both, and here was the mischief. So equal- 
ly did he divide himself, that he ran a change of 
being cut deat, a catastrophe which was only pre- 
ivented by the scarcity of bachelors in the village. 
|Te recur once more to the simile of the clock, 
'(which is making the most of time) he was like a 
| pendulum, so impartial were his vibrations be- 
‘tween the ‘two parties.’ At length, however 
it appeared, that things were coming to a crisis, — 
|Miss Dorothy Marchmyrtle had had supernatural 
indications, that something was going to come.— 
For three several mornings, the coffee grounds had 
given mysterious hints; bride cake appeared in 
her dreams, and cradles bounced from the Gre. 
The rind of aa orange thrown over her shoulder 
arranged itself ina true love knot. That of a tur- 
nip, to be sure, that represented the letter H.; and 
why might not Elderberry be spelt with that letter? 
and even if it was not the first letter of Elderberry, 
it was certainly the last of Jonah. On the’morne 
ing of the fourth day came a little flourish on the 
knocker, at the door of Miss Dorothy’s dwellin 
and a single knock by way of peroration, a sort 
miniature knock, or London rap in consumption. 
Thedoor opened and MissMarchmyrtle’s handmaid 














announced Mr. Elderberry. So ‘ enter Jonah..— 
There was something more of constraint in Miss 
Dorothy’s mater than usual, as she motioned Mr. 
Elderberry to the chair; a degree of consciousness 
which looks very x: ell at sixteen; but it is perhaps, 
reversed when the figures are reversed. This some- 
thing, which has no name in the living tongue, was 
not, however, confined to the spinster. It seemed 
even still more to ogcupy and overwhelm the bach- 
elor. Several a-hems. Information given and 
received on that recondite subject, the state of the 
weather. Lap-dog very well? Lap-dog not very 
well, sick of a surfeit, occasioned by eating tov 
many stewed oysters, poor dear thing. Friend Miss 
Sibthurdle very well? Miss Sybthurdle quite well. 
So passed half anhour, At the expiration of this 
period, the conversation, after a sort of Rubicon- 
like pause, was renewed. A new key was touch- 
ed, and a mystery unlocked. ‘Ihave ventured to 
wait on Miss Marchmyrtle in consequence of—of 
—’ a period or full stop. ‘No need of assigning 
any cause. Mr,.Elderberry’s visits always accept- 
able!’ s+Wery good—very kind—very kind indeed. 

But the occasion of my present visit, is one of so 
peculiar a nature, one.in which my happiness is so 

materially a eubject, that my dear Miss March- 
myrtle must excuse any want of connexion in de- 
tail of what it is impossible, perhaps, explicitly to 
detail.’ ‘1! believe—! think -I imagine—I under- 
stand your meaning, sir. Beg you will compose 
yourself.” ¢Then, madam, this—this—the attach- 
ment of which | would speak, you are acquainted 
with? ‘Tconfess, Mr. Elderberry, to show you the 
frankness with which | mean-—with which I mean 
—with which it is my wish to speak—I own I have 
suspected it. Be quiet Cupid. The last words 
spoken to the lap-dog, and not to Mr. Elderberry. 





J‘ And may I then venture—may I. hope—that this 















lt men tender penchant of my heart, for one of 
the most deserving of her sex, Merits Miss M arch- 

myrtle’s approbation? If so, my happiness will be 

jcomplete.’ ‘Sir, I protest—I am not prepared.— 

Cupid, I say, how’ you tease me! I am not at this 

moment capable—my agitation is such—pardon 

me, sir.” * How kind,’ said Mr. Elderberry, ‘ how 

c ssionate! Yet forgive me, if I cannot leave 

place, without knowing the sentiments of one 

whose judgment is so paramount. 

The maiden sighed, sidled, bridled, looked amia- 

ble, and said,‘ Sir, if you will take advantage of 
my agitation, Ido own, your merits require it.— 

Your proposal has my concurrence.’ ‘I am the 

happiest of men,’ exclaimed the lover. ‘Your 

approbation only was wanting to perfect my feli- 

city; without that, I could not have ventured to 

complete the union, dear as it is.to my heart.’ 

‘Of course not!’ said the lady, whom this singular 

truism ratheramazed. ‘Forgive me, madam, If I 

now leave you—you know a lover’s feelings, and I 

méist hasten to expedite matters.’ And the gentle- , 
man vanished, leaving Miss Dorothy astonished, 

that he should be in such haste to procure the li- 

cense before the day was fixed. 

An hour had not elapsed when Miss Bridget Sib- 
thurdle was announced. She was introduced to 
her friend’s dressing room. ‘My dear Dorothy, 
who do you think has just left me? Ah! I see you 
guess, Butof course you must; he told me had 
just left you.’ ‘If you mean Mr. Elderberry, my 
dear friend, certainly it is not long since he was 
here.’ ‘Yes, 1 know he has opened all to you; he 
told me he had. ‘Indeed! He was in a great hurry 
toimpart his tidings. Yet, he seems so happy, one 
cannot but pardom him.’ ‘Well, my love, you 
know I havea favorto beg, which I am sure you will 
not refuse-our friendship will ensure its being gran- 
ted.’ ‘1 think [ guess,’ replied Miss Dorothy.— 
‘Well, but speak, my dear.” ‘Why, you know 
there must be a bride’s maid on this occasion” ~— 
¢ Precisely what I was thinking of.’ ‘ Now, I should 
be very happy, my dear Marchmyrtle——. ¢ Ah! 
[understand you; yes, my dear friend, you cer- 
tainly, in preference to every other, shall be my 
bride’s maid.’ ‘Your bride’s maid! Miss March- 
myrtle?” ‘Certainly, I promise it to you.’ ‘Oh! 
that is when you are married: yes, then, certainly, 
you shal] return me the compliment when I am 
married.’ ‘My dear Bridget, you are bewildered. 
id nut you just ask to accompany me as my 
bride’s maid? ‘Whe! where! what do you 
mean? cried the bewildered Bridget. ‘ Madam, 
this is no jesting matter, I assure you; I look on 
your conduct as unfriendly.” * Miss Marchmyrtle, 
your conversation is unintelligibie—is strange—un- 
accountable; in a word do you wish to appear as 
my friend on my approaching union with Mr. E]- 
derberry, or not? ‘* Your union, ma’am?, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am! Mr. Elderberry has as you know, this 
morning made proposals’--‘ Yes, to me,’ interrupted 
Miss Marchmyrtle, ‘ Did you not say he had told 




















you of it?’ * His affection for me, he certainly told 
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me had, though without consulting me, informed 
you of—a liberty which I overlooked in him at the 
time. Had he known that I was to be thus insulted, 
he would have placed lis confidence elsewhere . 

“© Woman! it is false!” exclaimed Miss March- 
myrtle, unable to suppress the torrent of her 
rage.—You! marry you!” retorted the other, “ you 
old—you ugly wretch!” Come along this in- 
stant! come along!’ screamed Dorothy, and seiz- 
ing her quandam friend by the erm, she dragged 
her away. The chair in which Miss Bridget had 
arrived, was at the door; into it they both got: 
they were not very corpulent, and the vehicle was 
of easy dimensions. ‘To Mr. Elderberry’s!”’ and 
to Mr. Elderberry’s they were carried. The honor 
of this visit not a little surprised the gentleman in 
question, who was arranging 2 quantity of white 
kid gloves, with which his table was covered.— 
‘Mr. Elderberry, you did me the honor of a visit 
this morning,’ said Miss Marchmyrtle, smoothing 
down her features as much as inher lay. ‘I had 
certainly that felicity; and never, madam, did a 
visit at your dwelling confer more pleasure.’ ‘You 
spoke of—of—an intended—a desired—on your 
part, I say—desired union.’ ‘Desired ma'am; | 
trust—nay, I know, on both sides.’ Indeed, sir!" 
with a toss——+ may | inquire, for the satisfaction of 
my friend and myself,the present name of the future 
Mrs.Elderberry ? ‘Are you not acquainted with it! 
exclaimed the astonished bachelor. ‘I understood 
as much this morning, when I waited to gain your 
approval of the intended event; thatis, of my mar- 
riage with my beloved Mary Murray.’ ‘ Mary 
Murray! vile deceiver, exclaimed Miss Sibthurdle. 
‘Mary Murray! you basest of men,’ exclaimed 
» Miss Marchmyrtle. *O Dorothy! O Bridget! de- 
ceived, betrayed, undone!’ wept, sobbed, and 
said both ladies inconcert; ‘Mr. Elderberry, did 
you not this morning ask me if I were acquainted 
with your attachment? ‘To Mary, I did; I went 





to acquaint you, and afterwards, to Miss Subthur- 


bilitating climate, this employment was very 
laborious; and Abdallah, as he returned panting 
with heat, and saw his master sitting on a dam- 
ask sofa, in a sumptuous saloon, paved with ma- 
ny-colored marble, and having in the centre a 
fountain, which diffused a delicious coolness all 
around, smoking his pipe and drinking sherbet, 
could not help comparing his own menial state 
with that of Benhadad, and wishing a thousand 
times a day he was in his place. ‘Thus adding 
to the real hardships of his own situation the 
misery of envying another, his repinings became 
every hour more greivous and intolerable.— 
While the rest of the slaves were enjoying with 
a zest belonging to that state of life their hours 
of relaxation, and crowding a thousand little 
pleasures into a few fleeting moments, Abdal- 
lah would sit, moody and discontented, contras- 
ting his daily toils and homely fare with the 
splendid ease and redundant luxuries of Benha- 
dad. His only pleasure was abstracting himself 
from the scenes around, and fancying himself 
in the place of his master. But this indulgence 
of his imagination made the reality of his situ- 
ation more intolerable, when he returned to the 
perception that he was only Abdallah the slave. 
One sultry summer-day, he had gone as usual 
to the spring of Mount Hebron, to fill his jar 
with the water which Benhadad preferred to all 
others. By the time he arrived at the cool shady 
glen, where the fountain gushed out at the foot 
of a high rock, he felt his strength failing him; 
d, instead of filling the vessel, and returning 
as usual with all speed, he sat down to indulge 
the usual train of his melancholy thoughts. 

‘sWhat,” said he within himself, “what is 
Benhadad better than I, that he should reve] 





dle, with the circumstance: by each I was told, 
you werealready acquainted with it.’ The ladies 
were dum-founded. The question of approbation 
they had construed as a question of acceptance. 
Their hopes were ruined, and the bachelor lost. 
They departed, were reconciled, and joined in ha- 
tred to the new couple. They went home—Miss 
Sibthurdle to fondle her cat—Miss Marchmyrtle to 
vent her spleen upon Cupid.—Lon. New Mon. Mag. 


DAY AND NIGHT, OR THE WATER-CARRIER 
OF DAMASCUS. 


BY J. K- PAULDING. 


All you that envy the rich man, who quaffs 
his wine, lolls on his silken couch, rides in his 
gilded equipage, and fares sumptuously every 
day; and who repine at the unequal dispensa- 
tions of Providence, because you labor while 
he is at rest, listen to the story of Abdallah, 
the water-carrier of Damascus. 

Abdallah was the slave of Benhadad, the 
richest man in Damascus, proprietor of the 
most splendid palace, the most delightful gar- 





dens, and the most beautiful harem in all the 
city. tle was, moreover, bashaw of the whole 
region around, and wore the green turban on 
account of his descent from the Prophet. The 
chief occupation of Abdallah was bringing wa- 
ter for his master, in alarge stone jar, from a 
cool crystal fountain in one of the recesses of 
Mount Hebron. In that delicious, though de- 


in luxury; command the smiles, the endear- 
ments, the homage of fifty women, beautiful 
as the houries that people the region of the 
blest; and make me, and hundreds of others, 
the slaves of his power, the victims of his appe- 
tites? It is true, it is the will of fate, but that 
does not make it just, or reconcile me to the de- 
crees of Allah.” 

He lingered so long, pondering on the injus- 
tice of fate, and the unequal] distributions of 
Providence, that Benhadad, who was thirsty in 
consequence of having indulged in a gluttonous 
feast the night before, became impatient of his 
delay, and on his return ordered the bastinado, 
which was inflicted in his presence. 

_ “Slave!” said he, “I will teach thee a quicker 
step when thou goest on errands for thy master. 
Out of my sight! son of a pork-eater. 

Abdallah obeyed, and bent his way sorrowful- 
ly to the spring of Mount Hebron, whither he 
had so long been in the habit of going, and 
cursed his fate, and the hour that he was born. 
Sometimes he determined on revenge, and at 
others on running away, and joining the wan- 
dering Arabs that infested the surrounding coun- 
try,and robbed the caravans. By degrees he 
worked himself intoa fit of despair, and clasp- 
ing his hands, cried out, 

" “Oh! Mahomet—O holy Prophet!” 

As he said this, the rock trembled from its 
summit to its base, the tinkling of the fountain 
ceased, the gentle breeze of oriental twilight 








hushed its whispers, and all was silent as the 


Nl 
grave. Gazing on the quivering rock, thinking 
that an earthquake had come, it gradually open- 
ed, and a majestic figure stepped forth from the 
deep obscurity within. He was far above the 
height of the tallest man, with an eye of fire, 
a beard like the driven snow, and the step of a° 
divinity. Abdallah gave one hasty look, and 
fell prostrate, with his face to the ground. 

‘*What wantest thou of the Prophet?’ said 
he, in a voice dignified, yet not severe. 

Abdallah trembled, and was dumb. 

‘‘Once more I demandof thee, Abdallah, what 
wantest thou op the Prophet?” | 

The voice of the poor water-carrier was still 
silent. 

‘‘For the third and last time, I ask thee. 
Be not afraid, but speak thy wishes freely,” 

“‘Art thou the Prophet?” at length asked 
Abdallah, ina trembling voice, and afraid to 
raise his face from the earth. 

“No,” replied the genius, “‘but I am com- 
missioned to speak his will, and do his bidding. 
Why is it thou hast called upon him in such de- 
spairing tones? Speak; be not afraid, for my 
errand is to hear thee.” 

‘Alas!’ cried Abdallah, at length, ‘alas! 
I have just received the bastinado, and was 
thinking what could be the reason that Benha 
dad should be my master, and I his slave; in- 
stead of I being his master, and fie my slave. 
I cannot see the justice of such unequal distri- 
butions of happiness.” 

‘“‘Thou believest, then, that the master is al- 
ways happier than the slave ?”’ 

‘Doubtless ; I know it by my own experience. 
I cannot be blind to the blessings of wealth, 
nor insensible to the evils of poverty. Oh ! that 
I were Benhadad, and Benhadad Abdallah !” 

**Thouthinkest Benhadad an object of envy?”’ 

_“Without doubt. Are not his days spent in 
luxurious eating and drinking; in the enjoy- 
ment of perpetual ease; and are not his nights 
delightful, beyond the reach of imagination?” 

**Thou shalt see,” replied the genius. ‘Go 
home, and two hours after midnight I will be 
with thee in thy chamber. Lose no time, thou 
wilt be wanted, for Benhadad gives a great feast 
to-night to the aga and imans, Speed, and 
expect me at the hour named.” 

The genius entered the rock ; it closed ; the 
trembling ceased, the waters began to flow, the 
cool breeze once more whispered among the 
trees, and Abdallah returned home, pondering 
on whet he had seen and heard, doubtful wheth- 
er it was not a dream. 

He found that his absence had not been no- 
ticed, and that the company was already seated 
at the feast, which consisted of all the rich and 
varied products of the fertile regions around. 
Grapes as large as pigeon’s eggs; melons and 
pomegranates, of a flavor unknown in other 
less favored Jafds; and a succession of spicy” 
dishes, that caused the mouth of Abdallah to 
water exuberantly, as he assisted in pouring out 
the rich wines of Cyprus, of Scios, and Myte- 
lene, for drinking which, on special occasions, 
Benhadad bore a dispensation on account of his 
health. 


Theefeast was prolonged to a late hour by a 








succession of delicacies, and the introduction 
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of dancing girls, so that it was past midnight 
ere the visiters departed, and Benhadad sought 
repose. Abdallah retired to his chamber, which 
was one of the meanest in the world, and could 
not help repeating to himself, ‘‘ surely Benhad- 
ad is the happiest of mortals.”” Sleep overtook 
him in the midst of his reflections. 

He dreamed that he was Benhadad, and was 
revelling in the indulgencies of sense, with all 
the imaginary zest of unpartaken dainties, 
when he was roused by a voice exclaiming 
**Awake Abdallah, the hour is come.” He 
awoke and beheld the genius standing over him, 
with the same bright eyes, the same snow-white 
beard, the same aspect of divinity. 

‘¢ Follow me,” cried he, ‘* Benhadad has just 
fallen asleep. Thou shalt see what happy 
nights he passes.” 

The doors silently opened of themselves, as 
they passed through the numerous apartments 
between the sorry chamber of Abdallah and the 
sumptuous one of his master, which they enter- 
ed without ceremony. Benhadad was stretched 
on his couch, asleep, but not at rest. He rolled 
himself from side to side, threw his arms about 
from time to time, and groaned, while the cold 
perspiration mantled his forehead, his feet, and 
the palms of his hands. Ever and anon he 
uttered disjointed exclamations, and called on 
Allah to preserve him. As they watched these 
struggles, on a sudden he started up in his 
couch, rubbed his forhead violently, stared 
about with his eyes glaring wide open, though 
apprehending nothing, and then sank down 
again, tostruggle, and sweat, and groan. Ab- 
dallah began to pity him. 

*¢ Poor soul,’’ whispered he, ‘I fear he is ill; 
let me awaken him, and administer relief?” 

‘* Speak out, he cannot hear thee. You need 
not fear waking him; he will never wake more, 
until he is called to the judgment seat of Allah.” 

‘¢ Not wake! what is the matter with him?” 

‘* He is only paying the penalty of those de- 
licious enjoyments, those happy days, that de- 
lightful ease, which was the object of thy envy 
and desire.” 

*¢ How paying the penalty? Is it a sin to en- 
joy what Allah bestows?” 

‘«¢ Listen, Abdallah,” cried the genius. “ It 
is the error of the poor and the laboring to en- 
vy the rich and the idle, because they see them 
only in the daytime, while enjoying those luxu- 
ries, and that exemption from toil, which to thee 
and such as thee appears the perfection of hap- 
piness. But didst thou know, as I do, that the 
labors of thy busy days are repaid by nights of 
such light, such halmy, such delicious rest, as 
never falls to the lot of the sloth, the glutton, 
and the voluptuary ; didst thou but know that 
they toil ten times more to digest a dinner than 
thou dost to earn one; that want of exercise, 
and excess of sensual delights, weaken the very 
springs of life, and take from existence its 
healthful vivacity of enjoyment; didst thou 
know that abstinence from a thousand indulgen- 
cies makes the single one thou enjoyest more 
than equivalent toall the rest; and that thou, 
and such as thee, crowdest intoone single hour 
of relaxation more real enjoyment than the sa- 


of dissipation; didst thou and such as thee know 
all this by experience, which alone is the teach- 
er of true wisdom, thou, and they would cease 
to repine, and no longer impeach the justice of 
Allah.” 

‘* Tt may beso,” replied Abdallah ; but for all 
that’ I should like to be Benhadad, at least for 
a little while.” 

‘** Take, then, thy wish; but take this with 
thee : thou wilt be nothing ere the sun rises.” 

‘¢ What mean you?” 

** Thou wilt be dead !” 

‘**T beseech thee, oh my genius! let me re- 
main then as I am ?”’ 

** Be itso. But look !” 

The genius waved his wand towards the 
couch of Benhadad, and, casting his eyes in that 
direction, Abdallah beheld his master again 
struggling more violently than before. He 
seemed striving to speak, but the words rattled 
in his throat, and he gave utterance to nothing 
but groans; the dews of agony collected in 
drops on his forehead ; his features became con- 
vulsed ; his face turned black ; he was dead. 

‘* Now take a few hours repose before the 
morning breaks, and rest contented in future 
with the lot which Allah hath ordained thee. 
Ido not mean that thou shouldst not strive to 
change thy situation—for absolute resignation to 
his fate precludes all exertion, and makes those 
faculties,- which were given to man for high 
purposes, of no use whatever—I mean that thou 
shouldst cease to poison thy own happiness, by 
repining atthat of another. Farewell! and do 
not forget the lesson vouchsafed thee by the 
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ly cherished by his countrymen, while that of Led- 
yard has been but recently rescued from almost ab- 
solute oblivion. Dr. Johnson’s dictionary erected 
for him, independently of his other great works, 
an everlasting monument, in the estimation of his 
countrymen; while the vastly superior work of 
Noah Webster, the fruit of a long life of intense 
labor, has scarcely yet earned him a reputation 
above that of an ordinary pedagogue. The host 
of travellers who are daily returning to England, 
laden with ‘knowledge gained in foreign parts,’ 
are received with open arms, flattered with abun- 
dant praise, and greeted with substantial rewards; 
and even the still greater host who do not return, 
because they never departed, but spend their 
wretched lives in composing travels in the garrets 
of Grub-street, are liberally paid for administering 
food to the vanity of theircountrymen. The mag- 
azines and reviews of that country, are filled with 
notices of such works. They are perused with 
avidity by all classes. When expeditions are per- 
formed under the auspices of the government, 
they are not only fitted out with great care and 
expense, and amply provided with all that is neces- 
sary to insure safety and success; but those who 
distinguish themselves in such services, have inva- 
riably been rewarded by the government. Such is 
the estimation in which that nation holds those 
who expend their time and risk their lives, to in- 
crease the reputation of the country. We hold 
this to be a wise policy. Weare no advocates for 
a lavish expenditure of public money; nor do we 
appreciate that shadow of a shade, called national 
honor, so highly, as to think it worth purchasing 
jwith the blood of the brave, or the sweat of the 
laborious. We abominate war, as much as we 
dislike the whole system of sinecures and pensions. 
But we would buy knowledge at its full value, and 











prophet?” Saying which, the genius sud- 
denly vanished. 

Abdallah sought his homely lodging, and 
slept so soundly that he was only awakened by 
the sunbeams playing upon his face. He re- 
membered the occurrences of the night, but 
imagined he had merely been dreaming, until 
one of his fellow slaves rushed in, exclaiming 
that Benhadad was dead. Then he knew it was 
nota dream. He continued all his life to fetch 
water from the spring of Mount Herbron ; and, 
though he slept soundly and sweetly every night 
after his labors, sometimes caught himself re- 
pining at the unequal dispensations of Allah. 
But whenever this was the case, he recalled to 
mind the night-scene by the couch of Benhadad; 
and when he saw a rich man lolling on a damask 
sofa, by the side of a delicious fountain, smoking 
his pipe, and quaffing his sherbert, would say 
to himself, ‘‘ NEVER MIND, THE DAY IS HIS, BUT 
THE NIGHT IS MINE ;” and go on in his way, re- 
rejoicing in the fullness of content.—New York 
Mirror. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


However little we may admire some of the traits 
in the character of the British government and peo- 
ple, there is one in which we should be glad to see 
them imitated on this side of the Atlantic. We 
allude to the distinctions which are uniformly 
awarded to those who render services to their coun- 
try, but especially to such as elevate the national 
character by extending the bounds of science, or 
advancing the interests of literature. The name 











ted votary of pleasure gleans from a whole yearJof Mungo Park has been immortalized, and proud- 


isseminate it with a liberal hand. We wonld 
wish to see our government aid the researches of 
science, not for the glory she would achieve by such 
conduct, but on account of the substantial benefits 
to be conferred on the people by so wise a policy . 
It is said that republics are ungrateful, but this 
isrank nonsense. It is one of those specious ax- 
ioms, which is believed only because it was said 
long ago, and has been often répeated. Human 
nature is the same every where; a republican is 
as just and as generous as a monarchist, and loves 
his country as well. The difference, if any, is, 
that the one is debased by habitual servitude to 
absurd distinctions and pernicious prejudices, 
while the other is ennobled by independence of 
thought, and freedom of moral action. A presi- 
dent and congress would surely be as apt to do jus- 
tice, asa king and parliament; the one is a col- 
lection of politicians, the other is no more—and 
politicians are alike the world over. From Black 
Hawk up to Lord Grey, they do the best they can 
for themselves, their friends and their country, and 
the greatest difference among them consists in an 
ocasional transposition of these duties. 
The want of encouragement to literary and 
scientific effort,on the part both of our govern- 
ment and people, is not to be imputed to our repub- 
lican institutions. It is true, that in arbitrary 
governments, pensions are given to meritorious in- 
dividuals—literary men as well as others. But 
when we notice the immense sums lavished on 
court favorites and idle gentry, or worse than was- 
ted in the sensual indulgences of the sovereign and 
his kindred, and the comparative pittances awar- 
ded to public service, or meritorious virtue, we dis- 
cover that the latter are grudgingly given as mere 
excuses to sanction the former. 
i If we continue the comparison with which we 
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set out, between Great Britain and the United 
States, the truth will be found to be, that the real 
difference exists in the public sentiment of the two 
countries respectively. The government of Great} 
Britain patronizes learning, because the pride of; 
the nation is gratified by this expenditure of the 
public treasure; and our own rulers withhold that 
patronage, because it has never been called for by 
the voice of the people. 


The expedition of Lewis and Clark, Pike, and’ 
Long, were projected by our government, without! 
any special prompting of public sentiment, and} 
being rare experiments in the policy of our coun- 
try, might have been expected to excite great inte-| 
rest by their novelty, if from no other cause. mes, 
explorers were all eminently successful. They 
traversed vast regions, until then unkown to _— 
zed man, encountered ihcredible toils and dangers, | 
and accumulated a great variety of valuable sciel-| 
tific facts. {n all these respects their labors were 
fully as meritorious, and the results as_ brilliant, as 
those of Cook, Parry, or Franklin. But how dif- 
ferent their reward! While the English have pro-! 
moted their illustrious voyagers to the highest pla-| 
ces in public favor, and given them wealth and! 
rank, our equally deserving travellers have recei-| 
ved no distinguishing mark of public gratitude, | 
and their books, coldly received, have been among 
the heaviest lumber of the bookstores. Now this! 
is not to be attributed to any want of intrinsic 
meritinthe books. The accounts of both of Col. 
Long’s expeditions are well written, and parts of 
them composed with great elegance; the udven- 
tures are novel and curious, and the scientific facts 
collected, numerous and useful. The truth is, that 
public sentiment is wrong, and it is the business of 
literary men to set it right. 














nation of bad principles. If we wish them to be 
wise, we must cultivate the love of knowledge. If 
we would be truly independent, we should think 
our own thoughts, and disseminate such principles 
as become republicans. 

There ure several causes to which the indifference 
of the American people to the productions of na- 
tive talent, may be attributed. The chief of these 
is, the want of asystematic and liberal support on 
the part of our book-publishers. The American 
bookseller can republish an English work, without 
paying for the privilege of sodoing; but if he pub- 
lish an original work, be must pay the author for 
the copy-right. Hence they uniformly deal in the 
former in preference to the latter; andthe Ameri- 
can writer must give his Jabor for nothing, or be 
driven from the field by this disadvantageous com- 
petition.’ It therefore becomes the interest of our 
booksellers, to support English literature, and for 
that reason they readily circulate the English pe- 
riodicals, in which that literature is reviewed. 
Their shelves are filled with foreign trash, a vast 
portion of which isdisgusting to our moral feelings 
and our political principles; yet, controlling as 
they do, the literature of the country, they have 
the power to force into the market, productions 
which are condemned by the good sense of the na- 
tion, in preference to works which the nation would 


approve. 
It is supposed and is often said, that we have not 


well-trained writers in sufficient abundance, to sup- 
ply the reading community with books, to take 
the place of the British. We reply, let our book- 
sellers publish, and our countrymen purchase 
American books, and this deficiency will soon be 
removed. We have been eminently successful in 
every department of mental effort in which talent 
has been encouraged. Our lawyers, physicians, 





We are not about to dispute the taste or judg-! 
ment of our countrymen, They- know what a 
good book is, as well as others, and can place as 


proper an estimate upon the merits of a scientific) 
-discovery, or of a candidate for literary fame. The! 


defect consistsin a want of public spirit, in relation 
to this particular subject. In general, we are suffi- 
ciently patriotic. If a paltry ignoramus writes a 
book of travels against us, who sv indignant as we? 
If our flag is insulted, who so quick to resent the 
affront? If Jobn Bull undertakes to sell us calico 
cheaper than we can make it, who can declaim 
with such patriotic eloquence against the danger 
of being dependent upon foreigners? If an old 
maid in London, who has a few thousand pounds 
laid by, to support herself and an interesting tom-! 
cat, in their old age, chooses to invest it in Ameri-' 
can bank-stock, with wnat disdain do we spurn the 
ignoble idea of enriching ourselves by the use of 
foreign capital! But while we thus resist and-dis-! 
claim foreign influence, in inatters merely pecunia-| 
ry, how tamely do we submit to the domina-' 
tion of the British press! While we shrink from| 
the contamination of their cash and their cotton! 
goods, neither of which could dousany great harm, | 
with what apathetic indifference do we see their! 
books distributed throughout the whole extent of 
our republic, and exerting a silent but powerful! 
influence on the morals and taste of the country !| 
Now we are very clear in the proposition, that if! 
there is one article of native growth or manufac- 
ture, which we are solemnly bound to cherish 





| 


consist in the products of native intellect. We 
should support the talent, foster the genius, pro- 
tect the morals, and invigorate the public senti- 
ment of our country. If we wish our people to be 
virtuous we must protect them from the contami- 


| 


against all foreign competition, that article would| 


divines and statesmen, are inferior to none in the 


the trashy English periodicals which infest the 
land, and give their support to the best of our own 
literary journals, and the proprietors of the latter 
would soon be enabled fo pay their contributors 
such a compensation as would enlist the best tal- 
ents of the country. 
Another defect, is the want of combined effort 
among the friends of literature. There thould be 
union and mutual support established and inter- 
changed among all those who Jabor in the kindred 
departments of learning, scie.ce and morals. Men 
of letters, writers, teachers, the friends of public 
instruction, the lovers of science—all who labor to 
disseminate knowledge, or to cultivate the arts 
that soften and adorn our nature, should unite in 
the endeavor to produce an American feeling, in 
favor of learning and literature, and to give 2 vig- 
orous national tone to these several departments. 
We have thrown out these hints hastily, and 
shall, at an early period, resume the subject. It is 
one of great public interest, and deserves the ma- 
ture attention of every lover of his country.—Wes- 
tern Monthly Magazine. 





The secret of Sir Walter Scott’s prejudice against 
Napoleon has been kept better than the secret of 
the authorship of Waverly, but it is out at last: he 
married the “daughter of a Lyonese gentleman whe 
had fallen a victim to the excesses of the French Rev- 
olution! His widow and daughter fled to Eng- 
land, and settled in Cumberland, where Scott found 
the latter, fellin love, and married her in 1797. 
It isa singular coincidence that <cott’s birth day 
was that of Napoleon’s, [15th August,] and it was 
not unnoticed by him, and it is no less singular, 
that his wife died on the anniversary of the Em- 
peror’s death, 5th of May; during the very year 
too, [1826] ir which he was engaged in writing the 
Life of Napoleon, [completed and published in 





world; and our authors would be equally success- 


1827.] 





ful, if the same inducements were placed before 
them. Let scholars know that they can live by 
their pens, and hundreds would embark with pride 
in this noble field. 

But there is, also, as we have already hinted, a 
want of public spirit, 1m relation to our literature. 
Men, who will subscribe liberally—yea, give hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars to colleges,to benev- 
olent institutions, to the support of religion, or to 
the erection of public edifices, can hardly be indu- 
ced to take anAmerican periodical,or huy a native 
book. Such men defeat the noble objects to which 
they so generously contribute, by withholding 
their support fromthe main pillar of the whole 
system of education, morality and religion. 

Unless public sentiment be enlightened and pure, 
these noble institutions will ever be paralyzed. 
The press is the great engine for directing pub- 
lic sentiment; andthe American who would wish 
to see wholesome public institutions growing up, 
must, at the first step, endeavor to create and cher- 
ish a pure, sound and vigorous native literature. 

If it be said, that such men as those to whom 
we have alluded, will support American periodi- 
cals, whenever they shall become worthy of pat- 

ronage, we reply, that the patronage should come 
Jirst. Money is needed to found such works, and 
foster their infancy. In this country, money will 
buy any thing. Any desired amount of talent can 


| 





|| at the bar, or ‘cramps his genius over a pestle and 


be enlisted in any enterprise which promises to 
yield a fairemolument. Many a ripe scholar toils 


mortar,’ who would infinitely prefer the labor and 
the fame of authorship, if the pecuniary gains 
were equally certain. Let the wealthy, the patri- 


So much for coincidence. But we think the 
“ secret” of this book a much better apology for 
the author’s prejudice against the great subject of 
it,than | what are called] his tory principles. In the 
person of his wife he constantly beheld a victim of 
the French Revolution, and it would be natural for 
him to confound the man who called this chaos into 
light and reduced it to order, with those who first 
produced it. This “secret” is his best apology.— 
Boston Morning Post. 





Printers.—It is a fact highly honorable to 
the profession, that in the present Legislature, 
there are nine printers; showing in how little 
respect, the citizens of this commonwealth hold 
the monstrous doctrines which govern the Sen- 
ate of the United States, on this subject. Prin- 
ters certainly labor harder for the public good, 
and generally to greater pecuniary disadvan- 
tage, than any other class of citizens; and it 
affords us extreme gratification to see that their 
claims are not, in all cases overlooked by a gen- 
erous and intelligent public. 

Another fact may as well be mentioned, while 
we are upon this subject, showing that in this 
happy land of republican institutions, the way 
to honor and distinction is open to all denomi- 
nations and grades of citizens, who choose to 
practise virtue and perseverance. The fact 
alluded to is this. A member of the late elec- 
toral college informed us, that upon going into 
the Senate chamber, whilst that body was in 
sessian, he was both surprised and pleased to 
find three gentlemen who had served as appren- 
tices under him, occUPYING SEATS AS SENATORS. 
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otic, and the tasteful of our countrymen, discard 


—Harrisburgh Reporter. 
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SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN. 
MARSHAL SOULT. 


Soutt, the Premier of the new French cabi- 

net, is now nearly sixty-four years of age, hav- 
ing been born on the 19th of March, 1769.—He 
isa native of St. Amand, in the Department of 
Tarn. He entered into the army asa private at 16 
years of age, and had risen at the age of twen- 
ty-two to the employment of Military Instrue- 
tor in the army of the Upper Rhine, under Mar- 
shal Luckner, with the rank of sub-lieutenant 
of grenadiers. Within two months he was 
made adjutant-major and captain: this was in 
1791. His next appointment was on the staff 
of Hoche, their commander-in-chief. In the 
same year he commanded a regiment under Gen- 
eral Lefebvre, and distinguished himself so 
much in that station and his services under Jor- 
dan in the next year, that he was breveted Gen- 
era] of Brigade in 1794, then being but twenty- 
five years of age. At the battle of Alten-Kir- 
chen, soon afterwards, he made that memora- 
ble defence and retreat which acquired him so 
much reputation. He had been despatched to 
the left of the army, with three battalions and 
one hundred and fifty cavalry. In the mean time 
a change of position had taken place, and he 
found himself surrounded by four thousand Aus- 
trian cavalry. Though repeatedly summoned 
to surrender, he rallied his forces and repulsed 
several general charges of the enemy, and final- 
ly carried his troops safely to rejoin the army. 
He also distinguished himself at the battle of 
Fleurus. 


After the peace of Campo Formio, concluded 


In 1808 he was sent into Spain, where he con- 
tinued for five years, with little success, yet 
having signalized himself by his courage and 
skill on several occasions. His first military 
duty was the pursuit of Sir John More, and 
when that distinguished officer fell at Corunna, 
Soult magnanimously paid funeral honors to his 
memory, and ordered a monumental inscription 
to be engraved on the rock near which he fell. 
He next invaded Portugal, where he was at first 
very successful, and made himself popular.— 
When however, the Duke of Wellington mov- 
ed against him, he was surprised at the passage 
of the Douro, and only escaped by the loss of' 
artillery and baggage. His retreat is consider- 
ed by military men asa great military achiev- 
ment. He continued with various success until 
he was recalled to join the Emperor in his Rus- 
sian expedition. During his absence from 
Spain, the battle of Vittoria was fought, in 
which the French were totally defeated by the 
Duke of Wellington, and Soult was remanded 
from Dresden to repair the disaster. He was 
twice repulsed from Pampeluna; driven, after 
a terrible defence of two days, from his en- 
trenched camp at Bayonne, again defeated at 
Orthez, and again in 1814, after publishing a 
proclamation in favor of Napoleon, then in the 
midst of his reverses, he was defeated under the 
walls of Thoulouse. He finally gave in, sur- 
rendered his command to the Duke of Angon- 
leme, and gave his adhesion to Louis XVIII. 
who confirmed him in his titles and property, 
made him a General of Division, and in Decem- 
ber, 1814, made him Minister of War. 

On Bonaparte’s return, Soult was made a 











by Bonaparte, Joubert was anpointed tothe 
hew arfiy of the Rhine, and Soult was ap 

ed a General of Division, employed in 
pressing the disturbances in Switzerland. He 
next served in Italy under Massenna, and was 
shut up with him in Genoa. Here it was that 
he first attracted the attention of Napoleon. 
Massenna was asked byNapoleon,who only knew 
Soult by report, what was his repatation:-- For 
judgment and courage,” replied Massenna, he 
has no superior.” The almost immediate issue 
of this recommendation was the appointment to 
the command of the Chasseurs of the Consular 











said, “I take him in the name of the state.”’ 





The messmates of the unfortunate navigator 
looked: at him for some time, and then one of 
them said drily, “‘ I guess you must go with the 
constable.” Subsequently, at New-York, I 
heard one evening a row at a tavern, and wish- 
ing to see the process of capturing a refractory 
citizen, I entered with some other persons.— 
The constable was there, unsupported by any of 
his brethren, and it seemed to me morally im- 


possible that, without assistance, he could take 
half a dozen fellows who were with difficulty 
restrained from whipping each other. Howev- 
er, his hand seemed to be as potent as the mag- 


ic wand of Armida, for on placing it on the 
shoulders of the combatants, they fell into the 
ranksand marched off with him as quietly as 











or. and for ght fas bimatahlanne sd. Winter, 
the proscribed, and retired to the Dutchy of 
Berg, where he is said to have employed him- 
self in writing his memoirs. 

He received permission to return to France 
in 1819, and was made a Marshal again. In 
1830, he joined with Louis Phillippe, and his 
subsequent course to his appointment to the 
post of Prime Minister, is, familiarly known. 
Soult was undoubtedly one of the most able, 
as he was one of the most favored of Nopoleon’s 
Generals. He has been as remarkable for his 





Guard, and subsequently the command of the 
army encamped at Boulogne, intended for the 
invasion of England. In 1804, at the age of 
thirty-five, he was created a Marshal of France. 

Soult commanded the centre at the battle of 
Austerlitz. When Napoleon was giving his 
instructions he said to Soult, ‘as for you, act as 
you always do.” It was on that occasion that 
he delayed obeying the commands of the Empe- 
ror to attack the heights of Pratzen, until they 
had been repeated several times, and Bonaparte 


prudence and judgment, as for his courage and 
military skill. 





AMERICAN POLICE. 


The following short paragraph has more mat- 
ler in it, than all the volames of Mrs. capt. Ba- 
sil Hall, and capt Mrs. Trollope. ee Ty 

“The boatmen of.the Ohio and Mississippi 
are the most riotous and lawless set of people 
in America, and the least inclined to submit to 











expressed indignation at his disobedience.— 


the constituted authorities. At Cincinnati 1 





i sons arrested on the wharf 
‘Tell the Emperor,” replied Soult, ‘‘that I|\saw one of these per 


will obey but not just now.” 
the movements of the Russians, and when he 
did attack, the triumph was complete, Bona- 
parte, who had seen the manocuvre, rode up to 
him and in the presence of the whole staff, said, 
‘« Marshal, I esteem you the ablest tactician in 
my empire.” After the battle of Eylau, he 
was created Duke of Dalmatia. 


He was watching ||for debt. 


He seemed little inclined to submit, 
as, could he contrive to escape to the opposite 
shore, he was safe.. He called upon his com- 
panions in the flat boat, who came instantly to 
his assistance, and were apparently ready to 
rescue him from the clutches of this transatlan- 
tic bum-bailiff. Thé constable instantly pulled 
out, not a pistol, but a small piece of paper, and 











if they had been sheep.—Even in large towns 
in the western country, the constable has no 
men under his command, but always finds most 
powerful allies in the citizens themselves, when- 


ever a culprit is to be captured.”—Ferral’s 
Rambles in America. 


In a pretended conversation between a Lexi- 


cographer and a Peasant, the Comic Magazine 
shows how entirely a person may fail of making 
himself understood, if he does not adapt his 
words to the comprehension of his auditor : 


** Dilatory fellow !” said the Lexicographer, 


(for such by his conversation, he evidently was) 


‘‘-where have you been loitering, defaleating in 
your time so egregiously ?” 


“*What did you say, measter?’’ replied the 


countryman. 


Lext.—Did you meet with any casualty in 


your way, that stopped you so? 


Peas.—Na, he wur an old acquaintance that 


stopped me—Jemmy Hancock. 


, ae © See ae 


aa —EE — 
Peas.—Na, I didn’t; I went to the Goat in 


Boots wi’ him. 


Lexi.—-Ah, and had your dinner in the interim? 
Peas.—Na, we had it in the tap-room. 

Lexi.-—Blockhead! theterms are synonymous. 
Peas.—Are they? I thought ’em very dear— 


ten pence for eggs and bacon. 


Lexi.—Confound the fellow ! How does this 


amalgamate! 


Peas.—Oh, I never stopped for that. 
Lexi.—Ah, totally abstracted from the conse- 


quences! Fell into a reverie on your road, I 
dare say! 


Peas.—Nay I did'nt ; I fell intoa ditch, tho’ 


—ale wur so strong! 


Lexi.—And came out covered with chagrin t 
Peas.—Na, but there were plenty o’ mud! 
Lexi.—Impervious dolt! ChagrinI said. 
Peas.—Green! oh, I know now; we call it 
ickweed in our parts. 
eat shall lose all my patience! You 
4orn incorrigible! 
 eaaae I em I wur born in York- 


shire—High street, Wakefield. 


Lezi.--Again mistaking! Do you never deviate? 
Peas.—Na, I only goes out portering. 
Lezi.--You want common ratiocination fellow! 
Peas.—Na, I don’t! I only want you to set- 
tle my account—one-and-eight pence; that 
can’t be dear, for such a load as this ! 
Lezi.—I am foiled with my own weapons! 
Can yon not discriminate even a common case ? 
Peas.—Na, I can’t take less. It’s more nor 
a mile, and case, as you call it, be heavy. 
Lexi.—I must succumb. There is your mo- 
ney, fellow! go your way, and, let me thank 
Heaven, f am released from the purgatory of 





your obtusity ! 















, imaginations. Without exactly calling in question the 
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EDITOR’S PARLOUR. 





LEISURE’ MOMENTS. 
I. 

Equality.—Twit an intelligent apprentice with his oc- 
cupation, and how quickly he will refer you to some 
one who has risen to the heights of eminence from the 
same humble path in which he is now treading. A shoe- 
maker’s boy never forgets that Roger Sherman, Gifford, 
and others of equal note, wrote the productions which 
first brought them into notice while they were familiar 
with the last and the lapstone. And the carrier of a 
newspaper will refer with pride to the time when Frank- 
lin performed the same thankless duty; or when, in after 
years, he passed the door of his future wife, with a ba- 
ker’s roll in each hand,and a third under his arm,with one 
of which he was most independently gratifying his hun- 
ger. Tell the sooty imp of the anvil that his face is dir- 
ty, and he will answer you, that Patrick Lyon’s was so 
before him. And make a similar remark to an intelli- 
gent apprentice to almost any trade,and you will receive 
a similar reply; or perhaps he will boastingly direct 
your attention to the halls of Congress, or to the guber- 

natorial chairs of some of the states, or even to the 
bench of the Supreme Court. It will not do, in this 
country of equality, where the highest honors are with- 
in the reach of the lowest-born citizen, for the super- 
cilious dunce who wears a fine coat, to point sneeringly 
at the linsey-woolsey of his neighbor. It often is done, 
we know; butit is done only by those who, like him who 
‘* spurns the oak, not dreaming of the rebound,” subse- 
quently see and regret their folly. 


II. 
Constancy.—How strongis Woman in her love! she 
kneels, 

haath eager dyiorg rottenness. 

And she will leave it not—nor friends’ advice— 

Nor her own consciousness that it will prove 

A blight upon her happiness and hopes— 

Nor the entreaties of the few that love 

Her as their own existence—can avail: 

She disregards them all, and madly clings 

Unto'the object of her heart’s embrace— 


And, when it falleth of its rottenness, 
She with it falis! 


Itl. 


Imagination.—We are often told, that for more than 


one half of the evils of this life, we are indebted to our 


truth of this observation, we will merely remark, that it 
seems to us to be more venerable than just. Mankind 
in general, would rather be pleased than displeased: 
and this natural predilection would lead them to camane 
every shade or degree of thought and feeling which 
would admit, into a pleasurable sensation: so that they 


would frequently imagine a joy, where in reality there 


was none, and derive the same benefit from the mere 
imagination, as though the joy really existed. The 
observation might be changed, with strict propriety, so 
- to read, that for more than one half of the joys of this 
ife, we are indebted to our fancies. illi 
parted oce cies. Willis has a pretty 
“How much of all that’s beautiful 
In sky or dimmer earth, 
To fancy’s pencil owes alone 
Tts being and its birth? 
How many of those hues and tones 
Which bless the soul and sight, 
Catch not from aught that this world owns 
Their music or their light?” : 





nee en ne mh 





Iv. 
Intention and Act.—Our gravity is often put to the 
test, by observing the vast difference between men’s 
declarations, or intentions, when expressing their opin- 
ions on various subjects, and the force of the arguments 
they produce in their support. Thus, not long since, in 
glancing over the reports of the proceedings of one of 
our State Legislatures, in which the discussion of an im- 
portant measure was going on, a member rose and said, 
with great vehemence,—‘“ I protest, in the strongest 
terms, against the passage of this bill, in its present 
shape.” But unfortunately this energetic “protest” was 
followed by a long string of very weak and disjointed 
arguments. 
Vv. 
The Swedish Law of Temperance.—In Sweden, the 
law is such, that whoever is found drunk either in the 
street, orin his own house, is fined for the first transgres- 
sion three, for the second six, and for the third twelve 
dollars, and is deprived of the right of voting at elec- 
tions, and disfranchised from holding any office, either 
in church or state. If the culprit have no money to 
discharge his fine, he is compelled to labor on the public 
works till the law is satisfied. The fourth transgression 
of the law is punishable by public exposure at the 
church door on the Sabbath, and the fifth by being con- 
demned to six months’ hard labor in the house of correc- 
tion. At a first glance this law may appear despotic; 
but drunkenness is so lew a vice, and is so general 
wherever the law in relation toit is lax—and it is so 
almost everywhere—tbat any penalty seems right which 
may arrest theevil. Inour country of stubborn repub- 
licanism and boasted independence, such a law would be 
a nullity. The vice of intemperance must be destroyed 
by a very different course of proceeding. Legislation 
can never check it. 
Vi. 

Young Napoleon.—Thisyouth is said to have written 
Perr or'tne Wature of his father, how must his bosom 
seescrnd_om athe bert eve ace, 
somata Sr i utter must have been 

s pirits—as he traced these lines: 


“Here lies the Son of the Great Napoleon: 
He was born King of Rome, 


And died a Colonel in the Austrian Service!” 


Truly, it must have been a melancholy, a heart-breaking 


task. We cannot conceive of anything which would be 
more trying to an ambitious nature—more depressing to 


a gr eat mind—more humbling toa heart rou - 
p d of its an 





“ 
NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” 


Mr. Fairfield’s new Magazine, judging from a rusal 
of the first and second numbers, (for which we a i 

der obligations to the editor,) is likely to be a work of 
much merit. We thought as much, when we first saw 
the prospectus; for Mr. Fairfield is one of the first poets 
of the country; and those who maintain that a man ma 

write good poetry and yet be an indifferent prose stilbene 
maintain an absurdity. The Magazine is thus far filled 
with well prepared and interesting matter, 
articles on Geology, and Dramatic Literature, spic 

Critical Notices, Tales, Poetry, &c. &c. And bonis 
thing which will come under neither of these heads, cal- 
led “Evenings at Saint’s,” occupies a considerable ido 
tion of each number. It is given as the conversations 
of a critical club, and is quite as interesting as most of 
the “Noctes” of Blackwood. The North American is 
well printed, on good paper. Each number contains 
sixty-four octavo pages. The price is Five Dollars per 


consisting of 























anoum half payable in advance. Mr. Fairfield is a man 





of talent, and it is to be hoped that all such will be sup- 
ported, in their efforts to exalt the character of Ameri- 
can Literature. 


“* LAUGH AND GROW FAT.” 


The Dyspeptic! the lean, sallow-visaged, hollow- 
cheeked Dyspeptic! Who does not pity-him? He is 
more truly an object of commisseration, than any other 
biped bearing the human form. What to him is the glad 
sky and the bright face of day? His vision is distorted, 
and he beholds them not as they are. A dreary and in- 
terminable prospect greets his eye, as blue as a ‘“ Semi- 
colon’s” stocking. His very thoughts are almost audi- 
ble, and an invisible something is eternally whispering 
“indigo” in his ears, of which article his spirits are a 
fac simile—“ so blue, so beautifully blue.” He has an 
utter abhorrence of holidays, for he dare not partake of 
the feast, and cannot participate in their festivities. He 
passes along the table, where the fragrant fumes rise 
from ascore of savory dishes, his stomach yearning to 
embrace the well trussed and equally well cooked fowls, 
and his mouth watering to come in contact with the de- 
licious plum-pudding, and seats himself, in blue exclu- 
siveness, to his toast and tea! Jove! how trying to one’s 
philosophy. His simple meal is soon despatched ; and, 
stung almost to madness, he hurries away from the sav- 
ory viands, which so cruelly 


“ Hold the word of promise to the nose, 
But break it to the stomach.” 


Various are the expedients that are resorted to by the 
poor hypochondriac, to find relief. He rolls on a bar- 
rel, undergoes the moderp process of “ kneading,” 
swallows a mountain of nostrumz, and—is still a hypo- 
chondriac. He next rescrts to starvation, and by the 
time he has become the very antipode of Jack Falstaff, 
the frightful incubus is dethroned. 

But where is the use of living, and being but the 


? ee wan't A simple expedien+ as 0tcarred tu 
us, which we think will prove efficacious. Let all those 


who are suffering with the aflliction, go to the store of 
Hubbard and Edmands, and purchase “ Johnson's 
Scraps for 1833,” (which include a series of truly hu- 
morous cuts to be referred to in reading the veritable 
Journal of the veracious Mrs. Trollope,) and instead of 
longer remaining Walking Skeletons, they may perad- 
venture eat with impunity, and “laugh and grow fat.” 





Sir Walter Scott—Since the decease of this great 
author, various anecdotes respecting him have found 
their way into the papers, one or two of which are given 
below. It is said that the first piece of poetry he ever 
forwarded for publication, was returned to him as being 
too defective toappear in print. Before the embarrass- 
ments of his publishers revealed the secret of the au- 
thorship of the Waverly Novels, but while Scott was 
universally suspected of being the Great Unknown, Gif- 
ford, the celebrated editor of the London Quarterly Re- 
view, sent to him a copy of the Tales of my Landlord 

with the remark, that if he was not the author of the 
work, to review it. Sir Walter was here furnished with 
a fine Opportunity for diverting the prying eye of curi- 
osity from himself; and he did not fail 
He furnished the solicited review, accompanied with the 
remark, ‘‘I am not the author, and I have reviewed it.” 
The review is said to have been a very fair one. It a 
knowledged the merits of the work, but oteuted the au- 
thor of plagiarism, and pointed out the sources whence 
the stolen goods were derived. Several other instances 
are given of his having maintained his secret with equal 


to profit by it» 








pertinacity. Had it not been for the pecuniary embar~ 
rassments of himself and his publishers, it is doubtful 
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Oregon Territory.—Some six or eight months since 
we gave a sketch of the configuration, climate, soil, riv- 
ers, &c. of thisdistantregion. We observe by the New 
York Standard, that an expedition to the Oregon is now 
fitting out,in that city. A vessel is to sail within a short 
time, with a number of young men, whose intention it| 
is to form a permanent settlement on the Columbia Riv- 
er, about eighty miles from its mouth. Success to their 
enterprise. Ontheir arrival they will find every thing 
but personal security. ‘The waters abound with excellent 
fish; the Pacific affords the whale, seal, sea otter, &c.; 
and the horse, moose, deer, elk, antelope, bear, wolf, fox, 
beaver, and all kinds of game, exist in great abundance. 
Still those who value ease, and security of life, will do 
well to stay away, for we apprehend that but little of 
either of these will be found at present in the Oregon 
Territory. 





NOVELIST’S MAGAZINE. 


This is the title of a new work, proposed to be pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, by C. Alexander & Co., in semi- 
monthly numbers of forty-eight extra-imperial octavo 
pages. It is intended asa yehicle, through which the 
reading community may receive, in a convenient and 
cheap form, and at an early period after their first ap- 
pearance, the choicest of the numerous works of fiction 
which are continually issuing from the British and 
American presses. It is calculated thata year of the 
“ Novelist’s Magazine” will contain a quantity of mat- 
ter equal to fifty duodecimo volumes. The suscription 
price will be Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Or- 


ik We must remark of a certain poetical production 


of which we are requested to. ‘say nothing by way of 


notice to correspondents,” that if it had been ‘as good 
generally asa few of the stanzas were, we should have 
published it with a great deal of pleasure. Parts of it 
were very fine; but as a whole it was not carefully 
enough written for publication. It is because we believe 
that the imperfections were the result of carelessness, and 
that the authoress has talents worth cultivating, that we 
take this notice of it. We recommend her to avoid all 
such expressions as 
‘Where lL did stroll,” “Where he did rove,” &c. 





Cost of the Black-Hawk War.—The “Spy in Wash- 


the New York Courier and Enquirer, estimates, from 
data in his possession, that. the expense to thé United 
States of prosecuting the late Indian. War, was-about 
one million of dollars. 





Ohio Legislature.—A law has passed extending the 
capital stock of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati to 
one million dollars.—Jonathan Cilley is elected Associ- 
ate Judge for Hamilton County, in the place of S. Rease, 
resigned. ; 


gizing for the inferior quality of the paper upon which 
the present number of the Mirror ie printed. Having 
been several times placed in a'similar situation, they are 
now endeavoring to effect such an arrangementas will en- 
able them to use at all times paper of a uniform quality. 

Mechanics’ Institute—The Lecture this evening will 
be by Dr. Drake, on the “connection” of the circulation 





ders to be addressed —C.Alexander & Co. Philadelphia. 

(In atruly commendable spirit of liberality, the} 
Publishers offera Premium of Five Hundred Dollars for 
the best Novel, upon a national subject, which shall be 
presented on or before the first of October 1833. ‘The 


unsuccessful competitors will have their respective)| 


works returned to them, as the Publishers will claim 
control over none but that to which the premium may 
be awarded. 





The Western Medical Gazette is the title of an inter- 
esting semi-monthly publication, of 16 large 8vo. pages, 
which has recently been commenced in this city. It is 
published by John Stapleton, and edited by Drs. Eberle, 
Mitchell, Staughton and Bailey. A better reconimend- 


of the blood, and respiration.” 
Asthe lectures of the Institute are free the public are 
respectfully invited to attend. j 
J. LAUGHLIN, Seo 


= 








RECENT MARRIAGES, 





In this city, James M. Lyon to Elizabeth D. Kent. 
“ John H. Kemper to Martha B. Wood. 
“ Dr. F. A. Waldo to Arabella Lawrence. 











INTEGRITY. 


The following extract from Mr. Gaston’s ad- 
dress to the students of the principal Universi- 
ty of North Carolina deserves a raré recommen- 








ation of the work could not be given, than the annun- 
ciation of the names of these able physicians, as its con-| 
ductors. The price of the Medical Gazette is $2 50 per] 
annum, payable in advance. 





France—Joseph Bonaparte.—The London Court Jour-! 
nal says that a self-constituted delegation, representing 
La Belle et Fidele France, has offered the crown of that 
kingdom to Joseph Bonaparte, at the stipulated price of 
eighty thousand pounds sterling. Joseph is said to have 
answered, I am at the service of France, if she calls 
me to the throne, but I will not advance a pound to ac- 


dation, independent of the praise due to its 
masculine eloquence ; the man who spoke it has 


\|practised what he preaches. 


‘*'The first great maxim of human conduct, 
that which it%is all important to impress on the 
understanding of young men, and recommend to 
their hearty adoption,is, that in all circumstan- 
ces, and under every emergency, to preserve a 
clean heart, and an honest purpose. Integrity, 
firm, determined integrity, is that quality , 
which of all others, raises man to the highest 
dignity of his nature, and fits him to adorn and 





complish it.” Itis hardly probable that France will trou- 
ble herself to “‘call him to the throne ;” at any rate while 
Lafayette lives to influence public sentiment. - 





Speed.--Mr. B. Philips, an architect of Philadelphia, 
proposes to construct a Steam Car to travel on rivers, at 





the rate of from twenty to twenty-five miles per hour, 
to carry one hundred passengers, to draw fifteen inches 
water, and to be only one-third the weight of any other 
ordinary steam boat of the same dimensions now afloat. 





bless the sphere, in which he is appointed to 
move. Without it, neither genius nor learning, 
neither the gifts of God, nor human exertions, 
can avail aught for the accomplishment of the 
great objects of human existence. Integrity is 
the crowning virtue ; Integrity is the pervading 
principle which onght to regulate, guide, con- 
trol and vivify every impulse and action. Hones- 





ty is sometimes spoken of as a vulgar virtue--and 





ington,”’ an able and very intelligent correspondent of 


>The Publishers are under the necessity of apolo- 
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whether a revelation would have been made till after his 
death, though he would have been universally regarded 
as the author of those delightful fictions. 


perhaps that honesty which barely refrains from 
outraging the positive rules ordained by society 
for the protection of property, and which ordi- 
narily pays its debts and performs its engage- 
ments, however useful and commendable a qual- 
ity, is not to be numbered among the highest 
efforts of human virtue. But that integrity 
which, however tempting the opportunity, or 
however secure against detection, no selfishness 
nor resentment, no lust of power, place, favor, 
‘profit or pleasure, can cause to swerve from the 
strict rule of right, is the perfection of man’s 
jmoral nature. In this sense, the poet was right, 
when he pronounced ‘an honest man the noblest 
|work of God.’ Itis almost inconceivable what 
an erect and independent spirit this high en- 
dowment communicates to the man, and what a 
‘moral intrepidity and vivifying energy it imparts 
‘to his character. There isa family alliance be- 
itween all the virtues, and perfect integrity is 
‘always followed by a train of goudly qualities, 
frankness, benevolence, humanity, patriotism, 
promptness to act, and patience to endure. In 
moments of public need, these indicate the man 
who is worthy of universal confidence. Erected 
on such a basis, and built up of such materials, 
fame is enduring. Such is the fame of our 
| Washington, of the man ‘‘inflexible to ill and 
obstinately just.” While, therefore other mon- 
uments, intended to perpetuate human great- 
ness, are daily. mouldering into dust, and belie 
the proud inscriptions which they bear, the solid 
granite pyramid of his glorylasts from age to age, 
imperishable, séen afar off,looming high over the 
vast desert, a mark, sign and wonder, for the 








William G.. Wolcott to Mrs. Juliet Ewing. 


| way-farers through this pilgrimage of life. 

A nice sense or integrity, therefore, cannot 
be too early cherished, or too sedulously cultiva- 
ited. In the very dawnings of life,conscious acts of 
good are pretended for its exercise. Within these 
|walls, temptations every day occur, where.tem- 
porary advantage solicits a deviation from the 
rule of right. In the discharge of the various 
duties which you owe to your companions, let no 
petty selfishness be indulged, no artifices prac- 
tised, by which you are to escape from your 
fair share of labor, inconvenience or contribu- 
tion, or'any one deprived of the full measure of 
whatever he may rightfully claim. Cultivate 

|singleness of purpose and frankness of demean- 

or, and hold in contempt whatever is sordid, dis- 

ingenuous, cunning or mean. But it is when 

these peaceful shades shall have been left be- 

hind, and the fitful course of busy life begun, 

that seductions will be presented under every 

form by which inexperience, infirmity of purpose, 

and facility of disposition, can be way laid.— 

Then is the crisis of the young man’s fate— 

then is the time to take his stand, to seize his 

vantage ground. If he can then defy the allure- 

ments of cupidity, sensuality and ambition, the 

laugh of fools, the arts of parasites, and the 

contagion of improbity ; then indeed, may he 

hope, =~ 





‘In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

‘As in a boundless theatre, to run 

‘The great career of justice— 

‘And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
‘And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 








To hold his course unfaltering.’ 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. _ 











LIFE AND DEATH. 
.BY LORD BYRON. 


“ Could I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountains of our smiles and tears, 

I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of withered flowers, 
But bid it flow as now—until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 
* > * 














* * * 


What is this Death?—a quiet of the heart? 
The whole of that of which we are a part? 
For Life is but a vision—what I see 

Of all which lives alone is life to me. 

And being so—the absentare the dead, 

Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 

A dreary shroud around us, and invest,- 

With sad remembrances our hours of rest. 
The absent are the dead —for they are cold, 
And ne'er can be what once we did behold: 
And they are changed, and cheerless,—or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget, 

Since then divided— equal must it be 

If the deep barrier be of earth or sea: 

It may be both—but one day end it must 

In the dark union of ingensate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants—are they 

But mingled millions decomposed to clay? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 

Where every man has trodden or shall tread? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 

Each in his incommunicative cell? 

Or have they their own language and a sense 
Of breathless being ?—darkened and intense 
As midnight in her solitude?--Oh, Earth! 
Where are the past?—and wherefore had they 

birth? 
The dead are thy inheritors---and we 


BPR probnatywnr we grec 
The ebon portal of thy soba cave 
Where I would walk in spirit and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold, 

Aad fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more. ” 


















































‘of night, ¢ lingering deusimeant from its leaves, 
Nor woke the wild bee slumbering in its foids. 





- ° A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY 0. P. Q. 

Half an honr ago I was crossing the Palace 

Royal, when J noticed a lad of about 13 years 

of age, singing as he bustled along with a small 

parcel under his arm, a popular song, and at the 

end of each stanza came the word, ‘ libertie.”’ 

I stopped the lad in his progress, and asked 

him the following question :— 

«* What do you mean by Liberty ?”’ 

The boy heard my question without anger or 

astonishment, and looking me full in the face, 

he said :=— ‘ 

«What is Liberty ? Why the Liberty I was 

singing about is the Liberty ofsaying, and do- 

ing, and writing what we please, without being 

persecuted by the government ; but we are not 

to say, or do, or write any thing which can in- 

jure our neighbor or our country.” 

* Admirable boy!” I exclaimed, “and with 

is your age ?”” 

« T was twelve years old last May. 7 

«¢ What is-your father?” 

‘© A porter.” 


LITTLE TURTLE. 


+ aeangeely one of the most remarkable characters 
in Mr. Thatcher's Lives of the Indians, is the Mi- 
ami Chieftain, commonly called by the whites 
Liitle Turtle, to whom one long chapter is appro- 
priated No brilliant specimens of his oratory 
are recorded, but he was in his best days searcely 
less celebrated for his eloquence than for his war- 
like virtues and political sagacity. We have seen 
it stated by good authority, that Mr. Jefferson 
always spoke of one of his speeches as delivered 
before him, while President, at Washington, as an 
effort of native genius, second only to the extraor- 
dinary address of Logan himself to the governor 
of Virginia. The latter, Mr. Thatcher has preser- 
ved in his Lives, and has given in connection a 
more complete account of Logan, we suppose, 
than has ever before been collected. He has also 
inserted a well authenticated letter of the Turtle’s 
to General Harrison, written a month or two before 
his death, in 1812... But the Jefferson speech seems 
to have perished forever. 
fs Turtle was a great warrior. He command- 
ed, principally, that mighty combination of north- 
western tribes, which fought with their ‘ Father,’ 
the British, against his rebellious ‘ Children,’ the 
Americans, an’ who continued their hostilities long 
after the contest of the civilized parties had closed. 
He made great havoc on the frontiers; mach great- 





‘¢ What is your mother?” 

«« Why, a porter’s wife.” 

‘© What do you - bp live gl 
**T work.” 

‘© In what capacity are you placed?” 


er than Black Hawk in our time; until the mem- 
orable campaign of 1795, when Wayne, whom the 
Turtle used to call the Black Snake, for his cun- 
ning and keenness, finally decided the matter by 
his famous victory over the combined Indians at 





‘“‘ [am anerrand boy at a shoemaker’s” 

‘© Where did you receive your education?” 

*« At a school in the Rue du Groes Chenot.” 
** Are you happy?" 

—* Very mu much s80."" 
“Can Edo any thing ‘for yout” 
‘* Nothing—but let me run off with this pack- 

et.” 

Now do you think this lad is a wonderful ex- 

ception? No, F tell you he ‘isnot! I tell you he 
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KNELL OF TIME. 


Heard you that knell? it was the knell of Time. 
And is Time dead? I thought Time never died. 

I knew him old, ’tis true, and full of years, ~ 
And bold except in front; but he was strong 

As Hercules! I saw him grasp the oak, 

It fell; the tower, it crumbled; and the stone, 
The sculptur'd monument, that mark’d the grave 
Of fallen greatness, ceas'd its pompous strain. 

As Time came by. Yes, Time “was ve i 
And T had thought too strong for death tograpple. 
But I remember now, his step waa light, 

And though he moved at,rapid rate, or trad. 

On adamant, his tread wasgever heard. 
And there was something ghostly in the. thought, 
‘That in the silence of the midnight hour, 5 
When all was hush’d as death, and nota sound 
-Crept o'er my chamber’s stillness, or awoke 

The echo slumbering there,—in such an hour 
He trod my chamber, and Theard him not: 
And I hat held my breath and: close, iy 

To one foot tel a8 e 
But not a slumbering sound awoke or sigh'd. 
And the thought struck me then, that one whose. step 
Was s0 much like a spirit’s tread, whose acts 
HAs: Se eet like the world unseea, . 

’ be fit for other worlds. than-this, — 
Sallie eacoomaree with jmmortal minds, 
Unfettered by the flesh,—unchain’d to earth. 
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* ‘Time's movements! O how fleet! and yet how still! 


represents the rising generation of France, the 
generation so much calumniated and so much; 
dreaded by the advocates of peace at all prices. 
These principles he: acquired with Lord 
Brougham’s primer! Oh! yes, you cannot teach 
achild his letters in France without giving him 
the power and the taste of spelling « Liberty !” 


Fort Maumee. 

The Turtle, after the war, turned his attention 
to politics, became friendly to our government, and 
received a peusioh at, their hands. Always rest- 
less, and anxious to distinguish himself, he under- 


- eee eters: the intemperate habits of his coun- 
rymen. He was, in fact—and it ought to be re- 


membered to his honor,—the first public advocate of 
the modern temperance system in the western world. 
In particular, he went personally before the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky and Ohio, addressed them both 
ina most animated manner, and_in one’ case ut 
least obtained his object, in the passage of a Jaw 
to prevent the sale of ardent spirits to the Indians 
within the state. 

He was also the first to introduce inoculation 
for the small-pox, among the Indians, and that at 
a time (1801) when even the white people had by 
no means a general confidence in the efficacy of that 








I will occasionally give you these sketches ¢ 
real life. I have hundreds of these delightful 
adventures, in my intercourse with the people 
with what your aristocrats call the “‘ Canaille!” 
“Canaille,” indeed! Believe me, this “Ca- 
naille!’” shall emancipate the world; for the day | hy 


ism is drawing to @ close. You may: swe 
this 


ei 
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the house of Mr. 
telling him that his master we 
not visit him, acco “to ) promi 
to ascertain how the be “would: d 


'|jsage, he asked him ‘what he was going to say: to 
which the boy replied, “« Master says he is sick,| 
and can’t come to your house to-night ; and you 
will please to send him his spectucles!”--Citizer:, 








Still as the morning sunbeam, as it kiss’t 





Bel-Air, Md. 



















of the people approaches, as the day. ‘of despot- -| 


To1XaL AN re.—A. peers nal yt 
ou one of hier feds 16, and tol “him to go to| 


fijpractice. He was kimself inoculated at Washing- 


ton, at the personal recommendation and request 
of Mr. Jefferson. 


| _ When the distinguished Polander, Kbecterko, 


was in Philadelphia, at the same time with the 
Saige he sent av invitation to the former to visit 
the Lives __ The interview is recorded in 
f ‘We only room to. add, that it 
ingiving great satisfaction to both parties; 
the Polander. presented his brother hero 
with” a superb pair of pistols, and a magnificent 

sea-otter robe, worth several hundred dollar ts. It 
|| was, on ‘the occasion of this stay at Philade!pbia, 

: believe, that Stewart took that fine portrait of 





sla ee ‘Tartle, which Mr. Thatcher speaks of asstill 


|préserved, By the way, good Messrs. Harpers, 
why not annex it to fhe second volume of the Lives, 
in some future edition or emission of the same. It 
would be a fit accompaniment to. Red Jacket, 
(par nobile fratrum) especially us the old warrior 
is understood tothave had.one.of the best heads the 
world has seen since Jupiter Olympus: even ‘a 
front like Mars.” 





